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SYMBOLS AND IDEALS. 


most practical bearing on every detail of our daily actions 
and conduct. For, as we have seen, it is, in the first place, an 
inspiration and mainspring of duty. We shall never live up 
to the heights which the soul is competent to gain, unless we 
have first of all a great ideal. Even in building a house or 
constructing a machine, man must first have a plan or model 
of it in his mind or before his eyes, and must work after it 
The pattern after which we should build the tabernacle of our 
life must be the pattern shown in the Mount, planned by God 
Himself. Plato says “ On a certain day all the Gods mount 
to the topmost heaven and gaze upon the realms of pure truth 
and all noble souls that can do so follow in their train ; and 
gaze upon the fair outlook ; then they sink to earth, and all 
the worthiest part of their lives thenceforward is but the 
endeavour to reproduce what they have seen ; their highest 
moral achievements are wrought by the powers of remembered 
truth.” Plato had an intuition of a truth which is one of the 
fundamental principles of revealed religion, viz., that we must 
find our human ideals in heavenly realities ; we cannot rise 
to the heights of which we are capable unless we keep ever 
before us the vision of the pattern which God has shown us 
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rHE ED DINGTON FOOTBALL MATCH 

By G. Knoll ys Blogg. 

1“* . date . f ° r ,‘ he lo "8 expected football match between the 
?“° Edd 'ngton and the Moderns of Harborough was 
at last fixed, and at both schools excitement ran high over 
the corning event. This was not merely on account of Z 

i erent scholastic side of the teams, for neither bore each 
other any rivalry by virtue of their learning, but rather that 
a t ungs pointed to this event as a fair and remarkable trial 
of strength. The Moderns, perhaps with justice, prided 
themselves on their strength and larger build, and the palm 
might possibly be awarded to them on this score. But the 
Classics, or Ancients, as they were more commonly called, 
were cunning, possessing unusual quickness in their three- 
quarters, and among the many who witnessed their play and 
who were considered judges their passing was much commended. 
Hudson also, their back, was alert as a needle, watching every 
movement of the game with that quickness of perception 
upon which success so largely depends. He could tell to the 
moment when any run appeared dangerous. He awaited 
his man with such dexterity that often, when he seemed 
eluded and a try scored, he had saved his school by a skilfully 
effected manoeuvre. But the Moderns were prepared for 
him and determined to work up their forwards, in whom their 
strength chiefly lay, and to try the policy of rushing the 
game. In this respect they gave promise of success, and 
as the day approached and each man of them seemed fit for 
the encounter, they began to feel, that with average luck, 
the day would be theirs. 

The Ancients, however, rather adopted the line of lying 
low. Not that they did not prepare for the event, but the 
character of their play they attempted to keep secret. But 
many a third and fourth form boy, seeing Hudson and his 
colleagues closeted together, contrived to gather some frag- 
ments of the subject under discussion, and looked far ahead 
to that time when he also might be one of those select few 
who held the athletic honour of the school in their hands. 
Possibly from one of these youngsters the whisper went round 
that the fight that was impending was to be a great one. 
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. ri^teveM he reason ' the comin 8 match was 

A ‘ aU hrt ed of by the junior school as by the actual pla yers . 
as much talKeo ij ^ excite ment took a more apparently 

Among the f ^ Jower c]asses debated much as to how 

"Tl theteam would acquit himself. The smile that rested 
ea< *,' . ‘ of a „y member, when accosted on this point by 

some impertinent but admiring junior, was a sufficient reply 

'° 1 special'holidav was granted to Eddington on this occasion, 
-hieflv to mark the unusual character of the match, but also 
t0 encourage the love of field sports throughout the whole 
school. This fact alone did much to render the coming event 
popular. Nor was the general fever abated when at last 
the day dawned and a cloudy sky cast somewhat of a shade 
over the field. But the weather prophets, sniffing the vigorous 
east wind, laughed at the idea of rain and declared that this 
was just the style of afternoon that the match demanded. 

Within the dressing room the Ancients were busy arraying 
themselves for the game. Very formidable they looked but 
also picturesque, for the football dress of each had been 
specially washed and prepared for the occasion. Any onlooker 
with a view to turn-out might have admired their freshness, 
but still more the strength and suppleness of more than one 
member of the team. Indeed, Dr. James, the senior classical 
master, who was wont to cast a critical eye over the fifteen, 
in whose counsels he had a voice, went back a mental jump 
of 2500 years and alighted on the plain of Olympia. There 
the team stood out in his mind as inheritors of the spirit of 
that lace who united beauty and exercise into a perfect rhythm 
o form. He was observed to snort visibly, but in fact he 
scented a mountain soil and youth in the springtime of the 
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fad entirely through one faulty member. He had been r k 
served to leave the school the previous day as he feed t 
home, m the best of health and spirits. But no signs of him 
were now forthcoming, and a cloud was on the faces of the 
remaining fourteen, and the strong language, scarcely subdued 
rose again to the lips of Hudson. 

After a wait of another ten minutes the team, in much 
annoyance, made their way into the field. For there was 
a sound of the Moderns approaching, and of a cheer being 
raised in their honour by the opposing school. Hudson 
advanced to their captain with a view to explaining the 
difficulty, and to suggest, as the only possible solution, that 
a three-quarter from the second fifteen should take the place 
of the defaulter. No doubt he, Kean by name, would make 
no difficulty, as a weakness in his antagonists was to his 
advantage. To him the matter was purely one of courtesy, 
which Hudson felt it. his duty to mention, but to the latter 
it meant the loss of his best three-quarter. He advanced 
accordingly, glancing over his shoulder, however, as he did 
so, at a knot of boys who were following him at a little distance, 
among whom he noticed a possible substitute. In doing so 
he started slightly and then stood still. 

Coming from the dressing room to the field was the fifteenth 
player. But Hudson’s sight was quick and in a moment he 
was sure this was not the missing man. Montague was tall 
and largely built, walking with a peculiar gait. This one, 
as he approached nearer, was not of much more than the 
average height, slim and well-proportioned, with a free and 
upright carriage. But his face, when at length he came 
within a few yards of the captain, was utterly unknown to 
him, and having something about it that made him gasp. 
Hudson, who rather prided himself on his knowledge of the 
world, was forced to confess that he had never seen anything 
like it. Instinctively his mind turned to the statue of an 
athlete in the school corridor. Here were the shoit curls, 
the perfect limbs, the look of firm purpose that he had noticed 
a hundred times in the marble, but never seen in the tlesh. 
He grew confused, not knowing what to say, until the player 
handed him a letter which he opened in a dream. It was 
from Montague, merely saying that he was unwell, and as mg 
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that bis friend, whose explanation of this conduct, 

in his stead. He gay- strange r not being a member of the 
saving nothing abo« ^ take his place . The letter was 
school, and so un cloged w |th his usual signature, 
in his own writing a ^ ^ hard l y able to cast off the 'spell 
Shaking hunse , ^ n him, Hudson now approached 

that seemed to a ords of welcome, explained the absence 

Kean, and a ^ hand ed him the letter. Kean, after 


said that he had no objection, especially if the 


of one of his men 

perusing it. sa'd ^ (he game more even than a 

■;"r Whik speaKng he also glanced at the stranger, as 
( something about his appearance was of unusual interest. 
H,s followers also were more silent than was their wont, 
talking together in groups rather than arranging the details 
of the match. Never, indeed, did a game begin under more 
strange and unexpected auspices. The new three-quarter 
took his place in the field, merely bowing his head in reply 
to a few remarks from his chief. 

The Moderns won the kick-off and their men followed up 
the ball with vigour. It looked at first as if their charge 
was apt to prove dangerous, but the Ancients, rallying from 
the first rush, kept the ball well in the middle of the field. 
For some time the game progressed thus, neither side gaining 
much ground, though the Moderns were able to keep the ball 
at no great distance from their opponents’ goal. It was 
about this time that the Ancients really commenced passing 
in style, their halves working with a will to get the ball quickly 
into their hands. The young stranger, who at first had 
played a watchful, rather than a brilliant game, now began 
to show those qualities which his physique gave promise of. 
Standing on the right of the scrimmage, by a series of plucky 
runs he brought the ball into close proximity of the Moderns 
goal. But again and again, Kean, watching him like an 
eagle^ collared him when a try seemed almost certain. Had 
the back at this end of the field been less strong, no doubt 
™ ave k fcen ^ on § entertained as to the issue of the game. 
ZT Kean ^emed to have acquired a strength more than 
n : , J 1 S ^§ht but athletic form before him he recog 

determf * dversar y worthy of his metal. Something of the 
determination of this youth entered into his blood. Their 
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play was more than a mere eame • it „ 
two athletes straining with every' mu ^f "T™ 4 " of 
against each other ft +i y . USCle lor the victory 
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the fight Til n ? , 6 ' “ appeared - lay the heart of 

ght. The school became wild with cheering, calling 

upon their new man by any name they chose to invent to 
exci e him to further labours. But their conduct was nothing 
that of Dr James, who almost rushed the length of the 
field as he followed the ebb and flow of the game With his 
college cap at the back of his head, his glasses at the end 
of his nose, and his gown flying behind him, he was muttering 
to himself in Greek and gesticulating wildly. Then for a 
moment he was silent, for the new man, in the nick of time, 
had got possession of the ball, and after a brilliant run scored 
the first try in this memorable game. 

A successful goal was then kicked amid further applause, 
and half-time was then called. After a short rest each side 
entered with renewed zeal into the combat. Again the 
stubborn character of the game soon became apparent, so 
that it looked for a time as if no further point was to be scored 
on either side. But the new three-quarter, by a series of runs, 
lather shorter than before but of no less value, again main- 
tained the dangerous position of the ball. He seemed now 
intent on crowning his former triumph and scoring a second 
try, though for some time he was not successful. But at 
last his moment appeared to have come. Quick as lightning, 
after a short scrimmage, the ball was in his hands, Kean for 
once was nearly outwitted but not quite. The stranger 
eluded him, but, when he was just on the goal line, he gave 
a bound after him, and the two came to earth behind the 
goal. But the three-quarter had the ball beneath him on the 
ground with his hand; pressed upon it and the try was scored. 

Thunders of applause greeted this new victory. There was 
a wild rusli to that end of the field^toj’getja closer view of the 
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But as the crowd drew near, it suddenly held back 
for Kean had risen with a white face and was looking an ; 
xiou.lv and painfully into the face of the young man who 
had fallen beneath him. He was deadly white, but the blood 
from a broken vessel was on Jus lips as he lay motionless. 
He was stricken, hurt as it seemed, to death. So might Ladas 
have fallen in the agony of the race, thinking only of the pri/e 
and naught of the life that was passing from him, or young 
Hyacinthus, as he fell beneath the blow of the deadly quoit. 

Kean’s arms were round him supporting his head, while 
Dr. James, deeply moved but self-possessed, was bathing 
his face and saying something which he appeared to under- 
stand. For he lifted his arm and with a great effort made 
a movement as if to place a crown upon his head. The doctor 
nodded, and Kean, with that perception which comes in 
moments of intensity, at once guessed the meaning. He 
bent tenderly over the young stranger. “ Look up, old 
man,” he said, “ You have won your crown, but live and 
play against us again and win a better one.” The young 
man smiled as if he understood at least the drift of his words 
and attempted to repeat the movement. But in the effort 
his last bieath failed him, and he lay dead upon the spot 
where he had fought so well. 

All this took place some time back and a new generation 
has arisen who only know of it by report. Several of the 
masters too, have gone the way of all flesh, so that the exact 

cnnfiicV^p 0 s * ran & e occurrence has become somewhat 
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Some time before starting for ^hTnmMTTrTT 
was seized by a curious feeling of drowsing of'T a 
which hitherto he had been a comZe strleer T, 7 
lie Struggled against this sensation it appeared to have over 
mastered him as what came after seemed all „° ^na 
of a dream. While in this condition he was visited by a 
>onng man who entered the room unannounced and declared 
his intention of playing in the match in his place. In what 
manner or speech he addressed him Montague could not tell 
but he seemed powerless to resist. He accordingly, at the 
will of his visitor, wrote a letter explaining his absence, and 
sending the bearer of it as his substitute. It was not till 
several hours after this occurrence that he became fully 
conscious again and was able to call to mind the events he 
was now narrating. 

This account Montague delivered with much hesitation and 
confusion, as though fearing to be laughed at for his trouble. 
The sixth, however, listened with attention, though when 
his story got known in the school, there was laughter among 
the less credulous spirits and various frivolous reasons were 
given for his temporary lapse from sanity. To Dr. James, 
however, he was more confidential, and though, as it has 
been said, his memory of the affair was somewhat confused, 
he affirmed to the classical master his distinct belief as to 
its realitjG But why he, a boy of most ordinary views of 
life, and no more given to falling into trances than flying 
to the moon, should have been selected as the indirect medium 
through whom so much honour was to fall to his school, he 
was unable to tell. Though profoundly moved by the whole 
occurrence, he was unable to explain its meaning. 

But Dr. James had not studied the life of old Olympia 
in vain, and to him the matter was clear. He looked at young 
Montague and knew why he had been chosen for his part. 
He saw that here was a youth upon whom the mantle of 
Hellas might worthily descend. The boy’s simplicity and 
wonder at this new experience was a sufficient proof to the 
doctor of his qualification for his calling. He remembered 
the speech of the Dikaios Logos, and smiled to himself though 
he said nothing. 

But later on, while Montague was watching by the dead 
youth, he called the school together into a theatre attached 
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arked. that the doctor was most eloquent. 


then, my narrator rem^-^ ^ fl|lly understood, was much 
His speech, S ’ (q |);|Ve been somewhat to this effect. 

"^Thfpea, liar' spirit of any ™ ce ”, he "both 

in the spiritual and the natural order is not of necessity 
" exclusive possession. Nature is apt to move ,n cycles, 
„d often a voice that seems dead is heard again in a far- 
ff country That voice uttered something to this school 
when it began a match which has now become famous. It 
was but a whisper, an echo from a depai ted civilization, 
but it is a proof that no fair thing under the sun ever wholly 
dies. Of the actual explanation of how this has taken place 
I leave you to judge. Those of you who are inclined to the 
opinion that for the increase of the athletic spirit, and for 
the honour of this historic school, a young Greek again took 
flesh and blood and fought on our side, have good reasons 
for holding this belief. Or those, on the other hand, who 
think that our friend Montague has a dual personality, the 
form of an English youth with the soul of an Athenian athlete, 
and that while the former was lying unconscious at home 
the latter played for us and gave us the victory, may do so 
with equal justice. But I press neither opinion on anyone. 
However the problem may present itself the solution cannot 
fail to be an ennobling one.” 

“ For the value of all physical exercise,” continued the 
learned man, “ depends on the motive with which it is adopted. 
It is this which gives it dignity and exalts it above a similar 
performance in the animal world. The desire to excel, in 
fail and open contest, is one which has within itself the main- 
spring of progress. It was such a motive as this which, in 
my opinion, was in the mind of this stranger when in the 
eld, and it is my hope that a double portion of his spirit 
may descend upon the boys of this school. If this may be 

> our labouis will be doubled, but our rewards will be great 
m proportion.” 

at hi d ay was fixed for the burial of the young 

seen t^ l f n \ COmer f°°tball field, set apart and con- 

voy. ., ° r * le P ur P°se, a resting place was found for him. 

more r 6 m0II ! ent an d ye d, no one, strange to say, was 
omposed, not to say triumphant, than Dr. James. 
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But the truth was that lie, above all others, held that the 
end of the occurrence was the fitting one and worthy of its 
commencement. Though a man of somewhat pagan views, 
by reason of the identification of his mind with his classical 
training, he could not but consider that in this case the fact 
of death was as beautiful as life. Therefore he mourned 
not overmuch, or at least only in secret, and was the principal 
mover in all the practical and religious details connected 
with the funeral. The method in which it was conducted 


was his own idea, and it was remarked afterwards how much 
it seemed in keeping with the spirit of the wEole event. At 
the grave he stood by Montague, who was much affected, 
resting his hand on his shoulder, and now and then saying 
a wnrd of comfort. “ The whole scene,” concluded my 
narrator, “ was an impressive one. Each boy of the school 
came by, passing in single file to look the last into the grave 
and to offer a tribute of flowers. Beneath a cloudless sky, 
in the pleasant English field, their unknown comrade was 
reverently laid to rest.” 

The anniversary of the match is still kept as a whole holiday 
at Eddington, and as a rule, I am informed, a first-class football 
match is arranged. Whether the Ancients and the Moderns 
still meet on that day I cannot say, but when I was there 
last on one of these occasions I witnessed a game worthy of 
the traditions of that famous encounter. An interesting 
ceremony followed which I had just time to see. As the 
sun was setting the players and those of the school who were 
present made a kind of commemorative visit to the grave. 
There they laid wreaths upon it, singing at the same time 
a Latin hymn to a simple but stately tune. This it appears 
takes place each vear, but apart from it the strange \outi 
is not forgotten. A small society was founded in his honour, 
to which most of the boys aspire to join. But few, h °' vever ’ 
attain to this ambition, for it is only those who have broug 
unusual distinction to their school in athletics and scholars ip 
who are able to become members. But in a wider sense u 
spirit still lives among the ranks as comrade and tod an 
it is to this cause that I am inclined to attnbute tha feeling 
of chivalry one to another, and that undemab ■ P»^ * 
thought and action which have become ciaia 
the boys of Eddington School. 


